.THEATRES OF POWER

Americas depended on the command of the oceans to the east
by a friendly Power having outposts on both sides thereof, and on
the absence from the oceans to the west of any Great Power able
to challenge such naval strength as Britain and the United States
together could deploy there.

As Lord Lothian lost no opportunity of reminding the American
people, an ocean is in these days a sound defensive barrier if, and
only if, the defender can prevent his enemy from using it as a
highway and from denying it to himself as a highway; and this he
can do successfully, in the absence of completely overwhelming
naval forces, only if he or his friends possess bases on the farther
side as well as the hither side of the ocean. The Atlantic was a
sure shield to the Americas because Great Britain was established
in her own islands and at Gibraltar, and saw in American in-
violability her own interest. In other words, the American con-
tinental theatre of power was a ward of British hegemony in the
Atlantic theatre.

Until the rise of Japan to Great Power status, British hegemony
in the Atlantic and Indian Ocean theatres was also sufficient to
insulate the Western Pacific theatre from such European or
American penetration, or such Asiatic expansion, as would give
it a positive role in world power politics or raise a threat of world
war along its margins with other theatres. The Russo-Japanese
war, which helped to define one of these margins, was masked by
British power, and thus prevented from turning into world war.

All these facts combined to eliminate from the list of danger-
spots for world war a great many of the inter-theatre borderlands.
Before the rise of Japan, virtually only three remained: namely,
the frontiers of the European theatre with the Atlantic, the Indian
Ocean, and the Central-Land-Mass theatres respectively. The last-
named zone of conflict was chronically a field of struggle, as it had
been throughout history; but until 1914 these wars of Eastern
Europe did not expand into world war mainly because the cordons
sanitaires, which were drawn round Europe to the west and the
south-east, barred these continental infections from the oceans
and from the lands beyond.

Here was the key to world power and to world peace. The cor-
dons sanitaim were held by the strength of the British Empire, not
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